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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE NAVY. 

BY A NAVAL CRITIC. 

In the development of the present day, improvements in. the 
organization of all activities have become necessary for success. 
In making changes in fields of business effort the United States 
has taken the lead. The results accomplished have attracted at- 
tention everywhere, and foreign commissions have come to this 
country for the purpose of ascertaining, by direct inquiry and 
examination, the manner of organization and methods by which 
American manufacturers and railway managers carry on business. 

Government organizations to be efficient must also take heed 
of the necessary changes due to the introduction of new machinery, 
new forms of output and new methods of business in private in- 
dustries. A Government industry usually lags behind those sup- 
ported by private capital. It is not dependent for success or ex- 
istence upon profits. It does not go into bankruptcy because it 
fails to satisfy the consumer of its product. It is supported by an 
appropriation of public funds and is surrounded by traditions, 
established habits and prejudices which are difficult to set aside. 
The public looks on with a certain indifference at the arguments 

Note. — This paper represents the views of the present head of the 
Navy Department as expressed in his annual report. — Editor. 
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which accompany any proposed change and is likely to regard 
them either as academic or as having a foundation of prejudice. 

The Navy, unlike an industrial establishment, renders no finan- 
cial return on the money invested in it, but the profit accruing to 
the stockholders, the people of the United States, must be meas- 
ured in terms of its preparedness for war and its success in bat- 
tle. Congress, as the Board of Directors, votes the money for its 
maintenance and increase, and has the right to demand from the 
executive officials charged with the expenditure of the funds that 
not a dollar be wasted and that for each dollar expended an ade- 
quate return in efficiency be rendered. If these demands are met, 
the people of the country do not hesitate to authorize large sums 
for the naval establishment. 

Sound organization is the only possible basis for wise, efficient 
and economical administration. System saves money; indirection 
and confusion waste it; both expend money, but in the one case 
an adequate return may be expected, while in the other such 
adequate return cannot be secured. 

The natural divisions of naval administration are; The build- 
ing of a fleet and the providing of its necessary bases or navy- 
yards, which are adjuncts of the fleet for the purpose of main- 
taining its efficiency; the manning of the fleet; the inspection of 
the fleet for the purpose of ascertaining at all times its condi- 
tion ; the employment of the fleet. 

The Department of the Navy, as a separate unit in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, has existed since 1798, when 
Congress created it by legislation; previous to that date the af- 
fairs of the infant Navy were managed under the War Depart- 
ment. 

In 1815 Congress authorized the appointment of three Com- 
missioners, who should be naval officers not lower in rank than 
post captains; these Commissioners were attached to the office of 
the Secretary. 

In 1842, as the result of the recommendation of two or more 
Secretaries, Congress reorganized the department by dividing the 
civil duties of the Board of Commissioners among the chiefs of 
five bureaus, but making no provision for military control other- 
wise than by ignoring it, thus placing it in the hands of the 
Secretary himself. The plan as adopted by Congress coincided 
with a plan proposed by Commodore Charles Stewart with the 
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single exception that Congress eliminated the bureau proposed 
by Stewart to control the personnel and employment of the fleet. 

At no time has initial authority been granted to any person or 
persons other than the Secretary, who, in administering the af- 
fairs' of his department, is the agent of the President of the 
United States. Congress, while exercising its constitutional right 
to provide and maintain a navy, and while prescribing, from time 
to time, rules for the conduct of the department, has, with few 
exceptions, left all questions of administration in the hands of 
the executive branch of the Government and has conferred on the 
Secretary of the Navy all administrative authority in the depart- 
ment. 

All the business of the department has been carried on either 
by the Secretary or by the eight bureaus now provided. The 
bureaus are independent of each other, subordinate only to the 
Secretary, who must, presumably, decide all points of dispute 
among them.* Differences of opinion must frequently arise, and 
as these frequently involve matters of a highly technical nature 
and questions of military policy, the Secretary is seldom able to 
reach a decision without information and advice from naval 
officers or other persons having the necessary military and tech- 
nical knowledge. Under the recent organization of the depart- 
ment no such closely available advisers and counsellors were pro- 
vided for the Secretary, and he, presumably, sought advice from 
individuals in whom he had confidence or made decisions without 
impartial advice. Under such a system there is no assurance of 
continuity of policy, even though the Secretary may choose tem- 
porary advisers with sagacity. 

In the business world advice must be paid for. It is not given 
unreflectingly. When it turns out ill it reacts on the adviser in 
his business and reputation. Here, then, is the principle of re- 
sponsible advice. It reacts on the adviser. If good, it adds to his 
reputation and professional standing; if bad, it detracts in a 
corresponding measure. 

It would appear on the surface that the requirements of re- 
sponsible advice were met by the bureau organization, but events 
have proved, in fact, that the bureau chiefs are so absorbed in the 

* By law the chiefs of bureaus can issue orders without the knowledge 
of the Secretary, and these orders have the same force and effect as if 
issued by the Secretary himself. 
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details of their bureaus that they have not sufficient time to give 
to matters outside of them. They are naturally partisans of or 
apologists for their own bureaus, and are of little assistance in 
enabling the Secretary to reach a conclusion on matters which 
involve two or more bureaus or the interest of the service as a 
whole. 

From 1842 until the Civil War period no substantial changes of 
organization were made. When the outbreak of that war made 
it apparent that the existing organization, while serving well 
enough for the construction, arming, and equipping of a fleet, 
afforded no means for intelligent direction of that fleet, Con- 
gress immediately authorized the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary as responsible adviser to the Secretary in matters re- 
lating to the operation and employment of the fleet. The man for 
whom the position was created was Mr. Fox, a former naval officer. 

The recent changes in the organization and methods of the 
Navy Department — in the business of its central or directing of- 
fice at Washington and in that of its navy-yards, its outfitting 
and supply establishments — are supported by a clearly demon- 
strated necessity and purpose. Up to the time of the changes 
introduced by ex-Secretary Newberry, nearly a year ago, the or- 
ganization of the department and of its navy-yards had not been 
materially changed in sixty-seven years — that is, since the estab- 
lishment of the bureau system in 1842. 

Secretary Meyer, on taking office, was confronted with the dif- 
ficulties and perplexities of a newly established system which, 
though being carried out in a military spirit of loyalty and obedi- 
ence, did not commend itself to the greater number of naval of- 
ficers. Mr. Meyer first convened a board of officers, known as 
the Sperry Board, to consider and report how the various con- 
flicting orders and regulations in force could be reconciled so that 
the plan of a navy-yard organization introduced by Mr. New- 
berry could have a fair trial and be systematically carried out, 
and what changes from this general plan of departmental and 
navy-yard organization should be made for the best interests of 
the. Navy. This board was composed of bureau chiefs, flag officers 
afloat and other officers of technical and administrative attain- 
ments. The approval by the Secretary of that portion of the 
report which was unanimous and the promulgation of consequent 
changes in the regulations improved conditions somewhat. 
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The next step taken by Mr. Meyer was to appoint a second 
board, known as the Leutze Board, to which he referred for 
consideration and recommendation the question of the proper 
status of the Bureau of Steam Engineering and the methods of 
carrying on the work of that bureau at navy-yards, a point upon 
which the Sperry Board had not been unanimous. 

The approval of the report of this board and the promulgation 
of orders putting its recommendations into effect, while not ma- 
terially affecting the consolidation feature of the Newberry plan, 
restored to the machinery experts of the Navy the control of 
machinery work, which, by Mr. Newberry's orders, had been in- 
trusted to the corps of hull designers and builders. 

Mr. Meyer having thus, within a short time, but after mature 
study of questions at issue, effected important changes in the de- 
tails of navy-yard organization, while preserving the best features 
of the system established by Mr. Newberry, next turned his at- 
tention to the broad question of department organization. 

To assist and advise the Secretary in this matter the Swift 
Board was convened. This board consisted of officers of the 
military branch exclusively, and in selecting the members the 
Secretary chose no chiefs of bureaus nor officers prominently 
identified with any of the bureaus. Since the Sperry Board had 
been a board on which every bureau had a representative, it was 
deemed proper that the Swift Board should be a military board, 
one which should consider the questions involved from the view- 
point of the military efficiency of the fleet for which the Navy 
Department exists. 

The four divisions into which Mr. Meyer has grouped the 
varied duties of the Navy Department are: 1. Division of Opera- 
tions of the Fleet; 2. Division of Personnel; 3. Division of 
Material; 4. Division of Inspections. 

These divisions are simply logical groups of duties and have no 
heads other than the Secretary himself, but four officers of the 
military branch are detailed as aids to the Secretary and each 
of these is an adviser to the Secretary in matters under the cog- 
nizance of one of the divisions. 

The aid for each division will keep him informed as to the 
state of that division and when called upon give him advice and 
suggestions in relation thereto. 

The aids detailed are all officers of high rank, long experience 
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and capacity, and unhampered by details and with time for the 
consideration of important questions they will fill a vacant place 
in the departmental organization and supply an urgent need. 

The Division of Operations is a part of the Secretary's office 
and, as its name indicates, deals primarily with the operations 
of ships in commission, and of the strategic employment of all 
naval forces. The scope of its duties is, however, broader than 
this, including advisory duties in matters of naval policy, build- 
ing programmes and military features of ship design. This di- 
vision does not replace the General Board, but will act in close 
co-operation with it, the Aid for Operations being a member of 
that board. 

This division, which has hitherto been lacking in the organiza- 
tion of the department, closely resembles the operating depart- 
ment of a railroad, the department which runs trains, handles 
passengers and freight and conducts the activities of the com- 
pleted road. 

The matter of ship design receives full consideration in the 
new plan. The Division of Operations, which includes the Gen- 
eral Board, originates the military features. These are then re- 
ferred to the technical bureaus for sketch plans, calculations and 
comments. If on account of technical considerations the desired 
military features cannot be fully assured, the plans must be 
modified until as much as may be possible of the desired military 
features are secured. The whole subject then goes before the 
General Board for discussion. During this period the board is 
assisted by officers, temporarily ordered for the purpose, who are 
deemed specially qualified to criticise the military effect of tech- 
nical features in the new type of vessel under consideration. They 
will include officers who have obtained successful results in ord- 
nance, engineering, or turret gun-work or in service with torpedo 
vessels. The final features once determined and approved by the 
Secretary, the duty of preparing and the responsibility for the 
final plans devolve upon the Bureau of Construction and Bepair, 
as is now the case. In this manner advantage is taken of the 
special, technical and expert knowledge of all officers competent 
to express an opinion on the military and technical features of 
war-ship design. 

The Division of Personnel comprises the bureaus of Naviga- 
tion and Medicine and Surgery, the Judge-Advocate-General and 
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the Examining and Eetiring Boards — in short, the bureaus and 
branches dealing with the personnel of the fleet; and the Division 
of Material comprises the bureaus dealing with the construction, 
repair, equipment, fitting out and supply of the fleet, namely, 
those of Equipment, Ordnance, Steam Engineering, Construction 
and Eepair, and Supplies and Accounts. 

One of the features of this grouping is that it classifies dis- 
tinctly the questions that may arise for the Secretary's decision. 
That is, such questions will in general relate exclusively to ma- 
terial, exclusively to personnel or exclusively to naval policy — 
that is, the handling of the fleet. In the old organization there 
was, for instance, no single adviser in matters affecting materials. 
The Secretary could go to the chiefs of the material bureaus, but 
if they differed among themselves there was no other authorized 
source of advice provided. 

The Division of Inspections is intended to make applicable to 
the whole naval service the principles now exemplified in the 
Board of Inspection and Survey for ships. It will inspect all 
parts of the service ashore and afloat at stated intervals, report- 
ing directly to the Secretary. Eeports of defects and recom- 
mendations for changes will usually be referred to this division. 
The ordinary course at present is for them to go to the bureau 
responsible for the matter criticised, not a correct principle. 

In a commercial business the inspection of the finished product 
is efficiently carried out by the customer, but the Navy has no 
customer. In time of war victory over the enemy is the aim, 
and if this be attained the Navy may be assumed to have been 
efficient to the degree required for success in the particular in- 
stance; but in times of peace the preparedness of the fleet must 
be determined by inspection and tests carried out by persons of the 
necessary technical knowledge, who have no other interest for 
the time being than to ascertain and report to the Secretary the 
true state of the Navy. 

The Division of Inspections comprises all boards and individu- 
als performing inspection duties (not, however, including accept- 
ance inspection of purchased articles) ; and it is contemplated 
that these duties will be more considerable in extent than here- 
tofore, the system of large commercial organizations being taken 
as a model. Besides the Board of Inspection for ships that has 
heretofore existed, a similar board of three members is created 
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for the inspection of navy-yards and stations. All boards and 
orficers on inspection duty will be free from administrative duties, 
and thus in no sense responsible for conditions upon which they 
are required to comment; and the results of inspection will be 
brought to the Secretary direct. 

An accounting system which is wholly independent of the 
manufacturing departments at navy-yards will be established. 
Such a system is already established at the Boston Navy- Yard, 
after having undergone a successful trial there in recent months, 
and steps have already been taken to extend it to other yards. 
Hitherto all cost-keeping at navy-yards has been done by the 
working departments. This system is essentially wrong in prin- 
ciple and is contrary to modern commercial practice. The trans- 
fer of this work to an independent department must bring many 
beneficial results, not the least of which will be absolute uni- 
formity of methods with a consequent reliability of results. 
Among the other beneficial results an important one is the facility 
with which managers and inspectors can follow the cost of work 
from day to day, thus determining how closely estimates are being 
realized, discovering where excessive overhead charges may be 
cut, informing themselves as to the comparative efficiency of 
different shops and machines, estimating time and cost to com- 
plete partially finished jobs, and guarding against the possibility of 
extending the allotment of funds for jobs or for periods of time. 

The essential feature of the Newberry plan at navy-yards was 
consolidation, which has proved in the main successful. Con- 
solidation, as far as permissible, must be a feature of any ac- 
ceptable organization. 

Consolidation, however, is an adjunct to business efficiency and 
not a controlling object; that is, consolidation should be carried 
to the point of its greatest effectiveness, but should not be carried 
for its own sake to the point where confusion and lack of efficiency 
may result. It is necessary to keep this point in view. Con- 
solidation is an instrument, not a purpose; a means, not an end. 
The Newberry scheme consolidated everything, placing all the 
navy-yard activities under one technical head. The result was 
found to be lacking in some important requirements of efficiency, 
and the purpose of Secretary Meyer is, while retaining the valu- 
able features of consolidation, to limit its application to that point 
at which its greatest efficiency is attained. 
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A navy-yard is not wholly or even principally a manufacturing 
establishment. Its essential feature is that of a repair, outfitting 
and supply station for vessels of the fleet. It exists for the pur- 
pose and maintenance in good condition of the cruising fleet and 
only in a much less degree for the production of additions to the 
fleet. It has also a military character which must be taken into 
account. This dual condition must be considered in determining 
the necessary differences between its administration and that of 
a private manufacturing establishment. The latter turns out a 
practically uniform product from month to month and from year 
to year by methods which have been found by experience to be 
the most efficient; the former, on its civil side, executes such re- 
pairs, provides such equipment, partly manufactured in the yard 
and partly obtained from contractors, and provides such supply 
of coal, stores, provisions and fuel as may be demanded from 
time to time by the cruising fleet. Sometimes its activities are 
forced to their utmost capacity, sometimes they are substantially 
relaxed. Moreover, those activities relating to the efficient main- 
tenance of the active fleet demand the constant supervision of 
the men who have, from their experience at sea, intimate personal 
knowledge of the necessities of the fleet — that is, the officers of the 
Navy who are assigned to duty as commandants and principal sub- 
ordinate officials of navy-yards. 

At the navy-yards the single manufacturing department re- 
cently called into existence is divided into two divisions — one 
of machinery and one of hull; thus, according with the almost 
universal practice in similar organizations, both public and private. 
The advantages of consolidation are thus carried to the greatest 
limit which is deemed practicable with advantage. All the shops 
of the same kind are placed under the control of one skilled 
officer, and as far as practicable all work of a common nature is 
concentrated. The consolidation of manufacturing features aimed 
at in the plan of former Secretary Newberry is not sacrificed, but, 
on the contrary, the principle is extended; the change merely lies 
in grouping shops for purposes of control in such a manner as to 
obtain the best expert knowledge of their direction. This is a 
change which the experience of the past year in the navy-yards 
leads careful observers to believe will result in a more effective, 
efficient and logical consolidation than was possible under the 
recent plan. 
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The commandant* is made the actual manager of the navy-yard 
and the sole representative at the navy-yard of the Navy Depart- 
ment, its bureaus and offices. To him the Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary and bureau chiefs transmit all orders relating to mili- 
tary, civil or industrial features of his command. All orders to 
his subordinates emanate from or pass through him. He is pro- 
vided with advisers and assistants in the persons of his executive, 
the heads of the hull and machinery departments and the several 
inspectors, and through them controls all the business of the yard. 

The essential changes introduced by Mr. Meyer into the or- 
ganization and administration of the Navy Department and navy- 
yards may be summarized as follows : 

1. The provision of four responsible advisers; responsible in 
the sense that it is their duty to advise him on subjects within 
the scope of the division of duties with which they must become 
familiar. 

2. The grouping of the bureaus into two divisions of personnel 
and material, according to the correlated nature of their duties. 

3. The provision of an aid, who is charged with final prepara- 
tion of plans and orders by which the fleet is managed and di- 
rected, the Secretary to personally give the necessary orders. 

4. The establishment of a permanent and comprehensive in- 
spection system of shifting personnel but permanent organiza- 
tion, reporting direct to the Secretary. 

5. The establishment of a uniform system of cost-accounting 
at all navy-yards, separated entirely from the manufacturing and 
repair departments which do the work. 

6. The separation of navy-yard work into two natural divisions 
of hull and machinery, with the commandant as the head of both 
divisions. 

Secretary Meyer has thus, without appeal to Congress, and 
without taking from the bureaus any of the duties, powers or 
responsibilities imposed or granted by law, so grouped the Navy 
Department duties that he can control them personally, with the 
aid of responsible advisers who are not in any way concerned in 
or responsible for any of the supply features of the department's 
business. 

A Naval Critic. 

* Who is selected on account of his qualifications and so that he will 
have a sufficiently long term of office. 



